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ABSTRACT ^ ' 

V 

The purpose of . the practicum was to determine whether 

• „ 

a system which identifies with minimal time delay those 
students with excessive unexcused absence patterns and which 
provides interventions will reduce such absences within 
districts having diverse socio-economic patterns , within 
differing school system administrative^organizations , and 
within differing school-age groups. The system tested in 
the practicum was a more sophisticated version of an earlier 
computerized attendance alert syartem which previously had 
been tried in a single high school. This attendance inter- 
vention version was designed to provide prompt identification 
of pupils exhibiting non- illness absence attendance patterns 
and to initiate sequenced intervention processes involving 
parents and school personnel. " % 

It was installed in schools having* no computer support — 
two elementary schools, twb. senior high schoolg, and a^ 
continuation, high school. The system w^s field tested during , 
the second semester of the 1974-75 school year within the fifth 
grades o£ the eiemervbary schools, the tenth graces of the high 
schools, and within Jgrades 9 through 12 in the continuation 
high school . \ ■ • / 

Results of the trials indicated that in the elementary 
schools the first step of /the intervention system was so ? 
successful that the other three steps were obviated. In the 



secondary schools the four step intervention program materially 
reduced nori-illness absence with ck' resultant savings in 
apportionment loss. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Formation of Task Force 

As a result of the success of a practicum in reducing 
non-illness absence conducted by one cluster member in a 
high school in the Los Angeles ar^ea, several members of tfre 
same sub-cluster expressed interest in testing/ the hypothesis 
that such a system/Would produce beneficial results within 
districts havin^di^erse sot io-economic patterns, within 
differing school system organizations, and within differing 
school-age groups. To conduct such a study, .a ta£k force was 
organized which was comprised of: m ^ 

1. A director of instructional services 

2. A coordinator of a /student executive intern program 

3. A director of special Services 

4. A director of continuation education 

5. A director of pupil personnel services - + 

» * 

Four different school districts were represented in the 

task force membership. Tfre districts haji the following 
characteristics: ' 

District 1 was the third, largest- unified district of 
the e 41 unified districts in the Los Angeles Gounty* had ^30,000 
pupils enrolled^ had a 90 percent black school population. 

4 
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John J. Grady, "Development of a Computerised Attendance 

%lert System," a midi practicum submitted July 20, 1974. 



District 2 was an elementary district located in the 
prestigious San^a Barbara area, was a district of mostly 
whitq middle to upper-middle class pupils* haA 6,*400 pupils 
enrol led . \ 

District 3 , ajhiqh school district, served the lush' 

San Joaquin Valley, of California, had 2,800 pupils enrolled 

with 55 percent of the pupils having Spanish surnames. 

V 

District 4 was a small unified urban district , had 

9,000 pupils enrolled , was rapidly changing racially from 

9 

white to Black and Mexican-American. 

' " ' ' \ ' i 

The task force members decided there was sufficient 

variety within their, respective districts ^that the re- 
quirements of the hypothesis c<puld be fulfilled. 

Statement of Hypothesis 

~ ' 

The hypothesis arrived at by the task force was: 

1 

"A system which identifies wi£h minimal time delay those 

students with excessive unexcused absence patterns and 

i 

which provides interventions will 'reduce such absences 
within districts having diverse socio-economic patterns, 
toithi^dif f ering sfchoql system organizations, and within 
differing school-age groups." 

. the task fo^ce then surveyed how several district^, 
wei*e attacking the problem and reviewed the literature 
on reduction of non-iJ.lne^s absence. 



SURVEY OK PRESENT PRACTICES % . 

In trod uct io n_ . 

According to Campbell, absenteeism for non-mediga 1 

reasons in California schools is at a higher rate than at 

any other t ime in 1 history , in spite of the 

development of exemplary instructional 
programs, highly trained instructional 
sta f f , in-school student counsel ing 
programs , special education programs , 
cont inuation education programs , oppor- 
tune ty clauses for 7th and 8th grade 
students, now emerging alternative 
school .programs for divergent youth , and 
a society that has less per capita want 
than, any .other in our history. 

Throughout the St^te of California, "the oroblem appears 

2 

to be the same — a burgeoning absenteeism rate." 

Primary causes for non-school at tendance* were listed 
« 

by Campbell as 11 ineffective parenting , disintegrating 

family uni ts , challenging of the schools as a viable 

social institution by adults and young people, earlier 

emancipation by society of young people and a -lack of 

community.""* Morris supported this view when he observed 

that the student who tends to unexcused absences is "less 

inclined to accept paten tal . order or explanation and more 

- 4 

^inclined to accept the tenets of * his youth culture . " 
Results of Conference With Consultant * - 



As a first step in addressing this problem, the task 
force interviewed Mr. James Milner, Consultant in Child 

.0 ' 
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Welfare? and Attendance, for the Los Angeles County Schools, 

California. he stated that he knew of no district in 

Los Wnqeles County havinq comprehensive plans to reduce 

unoxcuscd absences. He subsequently met with the task 

force to yive suqgestions to the members that might prove 

t 

helpful in making the completed practicum useful for* 
dissemination by the Los Angeles County Schools Office. 
Responses to Letters of Inquiry 

Several districts replied to letters of inquiry 
concerning how they handled unexcused absenteeism. 
Detailed names and addresses listed in the Bibliography, 

1. Shasta County, Redding, California .* 

"We have not really dealt with new intervention 
programs in this area. M ' 

2. Marin County, Corte Madera, California i 
"We have no material available." 

3.. Denver Publ ic Schools , Denver, Colorado 

Our school system rs continuing to look for 
alternative programs which, will have some 
holding aspects . For exafnple , store front 
Schools for junior high school students, with 
flexible, smaller classes, etc. » Some of our 
social workers are also instrumental in 
organizing the en-tire f acul ties , uti 1 izing 
positive reinforcement , in an attempt to 
improve attendance patterns . 
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4. Mendocino County Schools, Ukiah, California 

Th<* Superintendent, Mr. Delsol, referred the 

inc]uiry to Mendo-LaVc Youth Project which provides truancy 

« 

fy intervention/ "as one function in our total effort to 

prevent juvenile delinquency in Lake and Mendocina 

Counties." The project, with school-referred clients, 

tries to "head 'em off" before students must go to the 

School Attendance Review Board or into 4 the justice system. 

The disciplinarians in the schools we * 
serve say there ought to be one of us % 
at least in ench school, i.e. , 2 school 
social worker. We are, however, para- 
professionals. And, have, in* fact, one 
6f us to every 8 - 10 schools ... 

The project director was . suggest ing at the time of 

ipquiry a High-School-Wi thout-Wal Is concept which would 

work out a curriculum for each youth admitted, perhaps 

a combination of tutoring, work experience, and counseling. 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE „ * . ' ' . . 

% " • * . - * ' " ■ . " * 

The next step in addressing the problem 'was a review'. 

• * " ° * • ' , • ' » 

of the r literature concerning efforts being made through 
plans which included %5Jtal school personnel efforts, home- 
visitations, and change \n curriculum. 
Total School Personnel Efforts . 

Tptal school personnel efforts mentioned in the 
literature included students. -teki,ng responsibility ' for 
their own ^attendance; teicK&trf and counselors employing 
individual and group counseling; attendance counselors 
worlcing with school staf f , family , and community agencies; 
and a team approach of pupil servi^S^ workers. 

'Studeints were engouraged to fcre<Lp themselves in a . 
iTepqxt from Michigan. . ■■ t 

A "no excuse necessary" policy has sKMrply* reduced 
absenteeism in a Michigan high school, reported McCullogh, 
Students watch their own attendance, cannot exceed 12 ' ' 
absences without losing course credit, and do hot njeed to 
bring a written excuse for absence. 

Before this procedure went into effeqt, official 
attendance was taken only once a day. Now each teacher 
fills out a form letter upon a student's third, seventh, .** 
and twelfth absences, copies of which are maiTed to parents 

Accordiag to Superintendent of the Ferndale District, 
John J. Houghton, absenteeism has been reduced -by half. 



;jf 

Teachers report that k|.j§s express great 
' concern now in - getting jSp: class <h,nd 
, . getting there on time] And no longer 

are parents reporting j that they don 1 1 6 
- know their children ;w^&kii>ping school . 

The above-described plan would be illegal in the 
S.tate of Calif ornia. . : . - .\ . • 

Teachers and counselors should play a major rol-e * 

with students vis-a-vis absenteeism/ R&sris advised. 

Teachers should make .every possible . effort to build^ 

personal relationships with students, he continued, 

especially male teachers who can provi&e a necessary 

father figure. When teachers .note vague sickness reports 

or feeble excuses, they should i;efer students who use 

7 

such devices to 'counselors . A report by Gaetz on a study 
which evaluates group counseling suggested that attendance 
and (achievement of students identified as truants and m 
underachievers are significantly improved by both ^individual 
and group counseling. * w ^ " 

In Ontario, the truant officer has befn replaced by 
the attendance Counselor who works with students, parents,,, 
the educational system, and the community. Truancy is a 
symptom of many social and psychological problems: .economic v 
deprivation, social and family problems, emotional dis- 
turbances. The Attendance Counselor must refer those students 
whose problems are symptomatic of larger problems 
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, to proper treatment and diagnostic facilities/ according 

•" 9 # ' : V 

to Cochrane. /^'Problems of attendance Jpe total school 

problems involving the teacher, the counselor, the '■' 

administrator! Until. there is recognition of this, the 

problem vp.ll persist and worsen," wrote Campbell,, 10 
/ . ; '• • • 

He/ observed further that the C&j Id : ' Welfare and- 

Attendance .Specialist should examine, "in concert with 
.the /school staff, curriculum and general , school policy. '' 

changes that are thought to affect student attendance"; 
^work ".with teachers to - effect attitu'dinal change toward' 

their responsibility relative to school attendance",. •; . 

consult "with the school staff and other support personnel 
as to new programs that would have greater holding power 
for -certain groups of students"; develop "with the 
community and parents more positive attitudes toward 
public education. 1,11 - 

Gamsky reported that in a Wisconsin pupil .services 
program, he, found that a team approach was more effective 
in reducing absenteeism than 6 the isolated pupil service*} 
worker approach. Children . 

improved significantly in- achievement, 
personal adjustment, and attendance .with ' * 
amtfunt of improvement contingent, on length 
of time the child was receiving pupil 
services. - / ' " 5 

Pupils in experimental schools demonstrated 
a significant reduction in absences' as com- 
pared with pupils in control schools over' a 
period of 3 the three year ./duration o£ the 
program. . . * 



Home Visitations and Change in Curriculum 

Home visitations and change in curriculum as tech- 
niques in^reducing absenteeism were reviewed..- 

In their book, <chool Family , and ^Neighborhood , 
which discussed the effectiveness of school authority, 
Litwak and Meyer suggested caution in the UsSe of home 
calls. J * ( '« 

\ . ; 

a . Sending a truant officer or a principal . ' 
to. tell parents what they must do 'is a , ; \ 

more aggressive procedure than sending 
a note*td them about a" situation or asking 
them to, come to. the school to discuss it/ 
The first procedure gives the family much . 
less aafc^h to alter i£s behavlcpr on its 
owh dJ^H^orl/ but it, does provide the formal 
avithor^pf with much more opportunity to 
\ obsrerye 'what is going on. It ma^ place 

the family in the difficult position of 
feeling spied on and coerced, thereby 
discouraging cooperation.- , 

* New York's School -Home Contact Program • sent parapro- 
fessionals .familiar with the community into the homes of 
students -who showed serious problems in attendance, ad- 
justment, or achievement. The findings by Errckson And others 
allowed them to infer tentatively that over a* four-month 
period of time the program positively affected absenteeism. 15 
A major conclusion of the study was that lower absenteeism 
has been associated with the School-Home * Program and that 
parents valued the contact for themselves and their children. 

The Philadelphia Edison Project attempted to reduce 
dropout rate and- increase avera^ daily attendance through 

the establishment of an annex to Edison High School for " $ 

' • . - • . t ■ 
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reduction, of class % s'ize in self-contained classrooms . Home 

contacts, remediation in basic skills, career development, 

work-stipend positions', health care,' and food sefvices weye 

offered. - Resultant average daily- attendance % (ADA)^ in" th£ 

' ' +c* m ' 

experimental group compared favorably with the control *df&up; 
, . . m I - 

Contact wi.th' the hpmes , Fishman and Edwards reported, in the 
/Philadelphia study, was .^ri important factor\in raising ADA. 18 
Whenever the student wa§ absent three days, "a staff member 
would call .or visit the Jiome; This led to, a feeling that the. 
staf f csrred about the student ;and was probably a factor j,n .; 

% lft • \. > ' ' , : > 

ij*c:reasing\ADA. - * 

v * . Pro ject \^each-'Out was 'enriched guidance program for 
potential dropouts in New York City/ tfhe, evaluatbr reported 



2 0 

that home visitations dig affect attendance. Fredman observ 

that eliminating home visits, Tiad a "negative -effect not only 

' . " * 21' 

oh attendance but quit^ possibly on achievement. 11 . 

Conclusion t 

A survey of present practices and a ^review of the. 

literature revealed that in spite ©f the thrust to improve 

attendance through innovation in curriculum and school organ- 

ization, non-illness absenteeism remains a growing problem. 

• , • ■* • • 

In those districts responding to letters of inquiry, none had 
comprehensive plans for attacking non- illness absence; further 
several of these districts are looking for such plans. In 
those districts where efforts have been made to attack the 
problem, total school personnel efforts, home visitation, and 
change in curriculum appeared to be important. 

• i ■ ' ' • \ • : ■ - ' 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NEED 

^The survey of the profe-ent practices to this point had 

' ' ■. " . . * ' 1 

failed to reveal a program^ w&ich m^t all the 6riteria of 

the task force hypothesis . Tq further the inquiry , the 

. ■•■ * " *: 

. task" .force studied^attendance procedures of each target 

x ' <* . .. ! 

school* to discover the amount cff apportionment -lost through' 

' ' ' • ' L< ■ ■ • " ' \ 

non-illness absence. A study of* apportionment reports, 

* v 

-summarized .^n Table I, was "cojnt^cted for "the" first 1 four ' 
school months*fof tfie i974-75 term.* In addition, a monetary, 
value according tp state reimbursement was calculated, . %i 

■ . ■ ,. ■ ? ■ '* * , 4 i 

It appea-red > f rom a study of Table I that any system ' 

c _ 

which could. reduce the loss without the Addition of clerical 
>^ counselor help promised a, significant financial return to 
the district. ' 

- ■ ^ .... • 

, Although *a monetary savings was important for- fiscal 
reasons ,". the task force raised the question: could in- 
structional time also b& saved by having th£ pupil returned 
to the educational program promptly? In order to 'exaifiine" 
this question^, the task force used the .appog&jjfeunent figure 
which is generated when, one pupil is absent dne ^ly.- ffhis 
computation is summarized in Table ii . 

To simplify tfie figures in Table II, the task force 
converted the apportionment lost into instructional time lost 



TABLE I ' - " 

_ * , ' t .» ■ 

APPORTIONMENT LOST BY TARGET SCHOOLS DURING 



h SCHOOL MONTHS THROUGH FOUR 

V • - . 

■ . ■ 



\ School 


Apportionment Lost 


k Value 


Elementary Schools 
A & B 


. ? . " • ' 
1,452 


S^Z.,679 

* • 


High School C + 


' 8,398- ... 


1 - 


High School D 


' " 11,620 * 

• • V ' • 


70,64S 


High School E 


32,375 


9 1 ITS 


High School F 


3,922 


23,845 

1 


■ » * 


TABLE II 




INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS LOST DURING SECOND 


1 




SCHOOL MONTH ' \ 

\ 






/ » •, : 

.'.V , - « 

' ft t ' 




School 


•• J 
Grade , 1 j 


Hours Lpst 


Schools A & B 


5 . ' 


53* } 


School C 


10 


, 608 


School D 


.10 


5,532 


School E 


9-12 


604 


School F 


10 , , 


2,028 
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using the second school mor*th for the tenth grades in the 
regular high schools, for the fifth grades in the elementary 
schools, and for grades nine through twelve for the continuation 
high school • The number of class instructional hours -in a ' k 
regular school day at each level was used in the computatimi. 

-^Schodl programs discussed in the Review <&% the l Litej^fture , 
pages 3 through 9 , ' reported that^arying degre^^j^jgl^^ess in - 
reducing non^illness absence- could be achieved 'through in- v 
leryenti'on. -The results pbtatined by the computerized attendance' 

^t system installed in one jof the target schools also in- 
dicated that pupils would respond to positive school interven- . 
tions with better attendances . . . 

Tfie task .force members -then examined .the attendance 
procedures at the target schools to. determine what, if any, 
programs existed to f-educe the amount of non-illnes.s absence,. 
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ISOLATION OF THE PROBLEM ~ 

Conferences were initiated first with area administrators, 
then with district child welfare and 'attendance persons^ next 
with building principals, and finally with attendance clerks. 
It appeared, that programs existed, but they we^e, not consistent 
or in-depth. They were usually instituted by individual 



schools, but, there were no organized^ district programs to r 

. • * ' ' > \ " - ■ \ ' ' > . ■ ..." ■ 

increase attendance in four* out of .the five districts studied 

' ' < # ' " ., * • 

by the task, force. * 

.. _ ... 4|v' ■ 

ThSs investigation of attendance procedures revealed _ ; 
several weaknesses within" the systems* being used. .Some of 
the more imfto^ant deficiencies isolated by the ti^sVforce 

1. Absences were allowed to accumulate ^without home 
contact. ^ 

2. Identified truants received no follow up services. 

3. Soant counseling attention was given to identified 

. ). . . ■ 

"poor 1 attenders" . • .... 

4. Parents' were not informed* of excessive absence^. 

5 . ^|*ew curriculum or program adjustments were made to 

encourage better attendance. ' 
Thus, the preliminary examination of systems reported by 
other districts to reduce non-illness absence, the monetary - 
and instructional lo%s which such ab^fcice produced within the 



target schools, and the weakness in systems currently in 

f) * 

use convinced the task force members than an attendance* 
system composed- of intervention steps which included parent 
notification, counselor contact with identified pupils, ajld 
program mpdif ication where needed would' produce a beneficial 
change in pupil attendance .patterns . 

*....' ' ' v : * • 
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PURPOSE OF THE PRACTICUM 

The purpose of this poracticum was • to develop an 
attendance intervention system applicable in girades* 
kindergarten through 12 which: g 

1. ( Identified with minimal time dela/ students 

with excessive unexcused absences • 

• > 

2. Provided systematic intervention to return 

■ <* ^ 

pupils to a learning program. 

3 . Reduced the apportionment and instructional 

f 

time lost through excessive' non-illness absences 

4. Operated without major expenditure 'of district 
funds- 0 - 



23 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM . 

Initial Conceptualization 

The first assignment df .the task force was to become \ . 
familiar with the computerized. attendance alert system 
installed in School F as this was to be the basic opera-, 
tional model. This study resulted in two modifications , 
to the basic model — implementation by clerks rather than 
by computer and provision- for curriculum/program modification 
for pupils best able to benefit 'from such change. One con- 
straiht was placed upon the field trials by administrators 
of three of the four districts: v the system must be installed 
without adding staff at the' target schools. This constraint 
later proved to hamper task force implementation. 

After task force members designed a flow chart of the 
system (Appendix A, page 68), they arranged to meet with 
the principals of the target schools. These discussions • 
resulted in additional modifications. Because of the con- 
straint regarding additional staff, most principals could 
not allocate sufficient clerical time to monitor the system 
.if it encompassed the -entire student body in the field trials. 
Consequently*- the task force recommended to the principals 
that only one grade level be included in the field trials.- 
with the exception of -the continuation school. These agreements 
resulted .in the tenth. grade being used in the regular high, 
schools; the fif^th grade being used in the elementary schools, 
and all grades being used in the continuation school because of. 
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its' limited school enrollment. Studies of absentee rates 

r * 

made in the targets schools had identified the tenth grade 
/ and fifth grad^as having the^fiighest rates in the regular- 
schools . , ' " - 

- FinaJ. Conceptualization * 

* 

Thd attendance intervention system was^fcinalized in 
two parts: Phase One consisting* of parent notification and 
involvement, Phase Two consisting of pupil counseling and 
curriculum/program modifications The first phase contained 
four steps or interventions. 

Phase One: Parent Notification and Involvement 

€ Step One - Phone Call : As pupils were reported absent 
at the attendance accounting "period ; records were kept by • 
the attendance clerks of pupils who remained ou school 
three consecutive days withput pafrental ^ktact. On the 
third day of such absence, a phone call was made to the home by 
attendance personnel. A log of such calls was maintained 
indicating who was contacted at the home and the results of 
the conversation (Appendix B^page 69). Students who did not 
return the next day were identified for S'tep Two. 

Step Two - Five Day Letter: This step was initiated 
if on the" fifth day the student had not returned. The 
attendance clerks mailed to the parents a farm letter 
notifying thenTof the consecutive absences (Appendix C, page 71) 

. A popy of the letter was filed with the pupil's counselor. 
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Step Three - Parentr-^onf erence Request Letter ; The ^ * 
third step in the intervention plan became operable ^if the 
pupil did not return by % the 10th day of consecutive absence. * 
This was a <irett#r f ro% the counselor to the parent request- 
ing a conference either by phone or in person (Appendix D, 
page 72 ) . If this Tetter failed to elicit response, the 
pupil's name was tagged . for " the final step in the sequence. 

Step Four - Home Visitation ; By this time 12 to 15 days 
of continued absence had accrued, so the child welfare and* 

1Mb 

attendance visitot Was Alerted. A home visit was made wi1 
24 hours. The attendance visitor had several duties to 
form upon contacting the parent at home. First, he had to 
ascertain if the parent had received the two letters. If 
the parent denied receipt, the attendance visitor verified 
the address ir> case it was incorrect in school records and 
mentioned briefly what the contents had been. He next elicited 
the parent's cooperation concerning the pupil's attendance and 




obtained a date as to when the ^pil could b6 expected to 
return to school. If the parent wanted ,a corff eren'ce with a 

ounaelor, the visitor arranged one. < * , 

Phase Two ; Pupil Counseling and Curriculum/Program 
Modification » . w «k ■ 

; ' 1— ' 

The second phase of the interv<^g£ion process overlapped 
StGps Two through Four of Phase I. - ^Pupils' who returned as 

2 (> * 



